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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘¢ We blend instruction with delight.”—Porg. 
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POPULAR TALES. against ail trespassers on the forest laws. Horn 














** To virtue if these Tales persuade, . ip ie ae 
“ Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” tions of his rival, and at last he was so fortu- 


PeH As Wein Bee nate as to detect him in the»very fact. Wolf 
CHRISTIAN WOLF. was tried, and found guilty ; and the fine which 
A true Story—From the German. _he paid in order to avoid the statutory pun- 
Christian Wolf was the son of an inn-keep-|'Shment amounted to the sum-total of his 
er at Bielscorf, who, after the death of his fath- | Property- 
er, continued till his twentieth year, to assist} Horntriumphed. His rival was driven from 
his mother in the management of the house. | the field, for Hannah had no notion of a beggar 
The inn was a poor one, and Wolf had many|for alover. Wolf well knew his enemy, and 
idle hours. Even before he left school, he was| h€ knew that his enemy was in the happy pose 
regarded as an idle loose lad ; the girls com- | S€Ssion of his Hannah. Pride, jealousy, rage, 
plained of his rudeness, and the boys, when| Were all in arms within him ; hunger set the 
detected in any mischief, were sure to give up| Wide world before him, but passion and revenge 
him as the ringleader Nature had neglected | held him fast at Bielsdorf. A second time he 
his person. His figure was small and unprom-|became a deer-stealer, and a second time by 
ising ; his hair was of a coarse greasy black ;| ‘he redoubled vigilance of Robert Horn, was 
his nose was flat; and his upper lip, originally | be detected in the trespass—This time he ex- 
too thick, and twisted aside by a kick from aj Petienced the full severity of the law; he had 
horse, was such as to disgust the women, and|" money to pay a fine, and was sent straight- 
furnish a perpetual subject of jesting to the| Way to the house of chastisement. 
men. The contempt showered upon his per-|_ The year ‘of punishment drew near its close, 
son was the first thing which wounded his|40d found his passion increased by absence, his 
pride, and turned a portion of his blood to gall. conficlence buoyant under all the pressure of 

He was resolved to gain what was every|hiscalamities. The moment his freedom was 
where denied him ; his passions were strong | #1Ven to him, he hastened to Bielsdorf, to 
enough ; and he soon persuaded himself that | throw himself at the feet of Hannah. He ap- 
he wasinlove. The girl he selected treated| Pears, and is avoided by every one. The force 
him coldly, and he had reason to fear that his| Of necessity at last humbles his pride, and over- 
rivals were happier than himself. Yet the Comes his delicacy. He begs from the weal- 
maiden was poor ; and what was refused to his | thy of the place ; he offers himself as a day- 
vows might perhaps be granted to his gifts; lsbourer to the farmers, but they despise bis 
but he was himself needy, and his vanity soon slim figure, and do not stop for a moment to 
threw away the little he gained from his share|Compare him with his sturdier competitors. 
in the profits of the Sun. Too idle and too ig-, He makes a last attempt. One situation is yet 
norant to think of supporting his extravagance | Vacant—the last of honest occupations. He 
by speculation ; too proud tu descend from | fers himself as herdsman of the swine upon 
Mine Host into a plain peasant, he saw only the town’s common ; but even here he is re- 
one way to escape from his difficulties—a way | Jected 5 no man will trust any thing to the jail- 
to which thousands before and after him have|%ird Meeting with contempt from every eye, 
had recourse—theft. Bielsdorf is situated on| Chased with scorn from one door to snother, 
the edge of the forest; Wolf commenced] he becomes yet the third time the deer-steal- 
decr-stealer, and poured the gains of his bold-|¢") and for the third time his unhappy star pla- 
ness into the lap of his mistress. ces him in the power of his enemy. 

Among Hannah's lovers, was one of the for-| | This double backsliding goes against him at 
rester’s men, Robert Horn. This man soon|the judyment-seat; for every judge can look 
observed the advantage which Wolf had gain-| into the book of the law, but few into the soul 
ed over her, by means of his presents, and set} of the culprit. The forest edict requires an 
hinself to detect the source of so much lib-|¢x¢mpiary punishment, and Wolf is condemn- 
erality. He began to frequent the Sun; he}¢d to be branded on the back with the mark 
drank there early and late ; and sharpened as/ 0! the gallows, and to three years hard labour 
his eyes were both by jealousy and poverty, ij! the fortress. 
was not long before he discovered whence all| This period also went by, and he once more 
the money came. Not many months befor: }dropt his chains; but he was no longer the 
(hjs time, a severe edict had been published | Same man that entered the fortress. Here bet 














was indefatigable in watching the secret moe — 








gan anew epoch inthe life of Wolf. Yo 
shall guess the state of his mind from his own 
words to his confessor :— 

* | went into the fortress,” said he, “ an of- 
fender, but I came out of it a villain. I had 
stil: something in the world that was dear 
to me. and my pride had not totally sunk un- 
der my shame.—But here I was thrown into 
the company of three and twenty convicts ; of 
these, two were murderers,* the rest were all 
notorious thieves and vagabonds. They jeer- 
ed at me if I spoke of God; they taught me 
to utter blasphemies against the Redeemer 
They sung songs whose atrocity at first horri- 
fied me. but which 1, a shame-faced fuol, sgon 
learned toecho. No day passed over, wherein 
I did not hear the recital of some profligate 
life, the triumphant history of some rascal, the 
concoction of some audacious villany. At first 
I avoided as much as I could these men, and 
their discourses. But my labour was hard and 
tyrannical, and in my hours of repose I could 
not bear to be left alone, without one face to 
look upon —The jailers had refused me the 
‘company of my doy. su | needed that of men, 
an for this | was obliged to pay by the sacri- 
fice of whatever good there remained within 
me By degrees I grew sccustomed to every 
thing—and in the last quarter of my confine- 
ment |] surpassed even my teachers, 

‘“ From this time | thirsted after freedom, 
after revenge. with aburning thirst. All men 
had injured me. for ali were better and happier 
than l. 1} gnashed my fetters with my teeth, 
when the glorious sun rose up above the bat- 
tlements of my pris.n, for a wide prospect 
doubies the hellof durance. The free wind 
that whistled through the loop-holes of my 
turret, arid the swaliow that poised itself upon 
the yratiny of my window, seemed to be mock- 
ing me with the view of their liberty ; and 
that rendered my misery more bitter. It was 
then that | vowel eternal glowing hatred to 
every thing th.t bears the image of man—and 
I have kept my vow. 

“ My first thought, after I was set at liberty, 
was once more my native town = I had no hope 
of happiness there, but | had the dear hope of 
revenge. Mv heart beat quick and high against 
my bosom, when I beheld, afar off, the spire 
arising from out of the trees. It was no long- 
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pect—I thirsted after new contempts as much 
as I had ever shuddered at the old. 

* The clocks were striking the hour of ves- 
pers as I reached the market-place. The 
crowd was rushing to the church-door. I was 
imimediately recognised ; every man that knew 
me shrunk from meeting me. Of old | had 
loved the little children, and even now, seeking 
in their innocence a refuge from the scorn of 
others, I threw a small piece of money to the 
first Isaw. The boy stared at me for a mo- 
ment, and then dashed the coin at my face. 
tad my blood boiled less furiously, I might 
have recollected that I still wore my prison 
beard, and that that was enough to account for 
the terror of the infant. But my bad heart 
had blinded my reason, and tears, tears such 
as I had never wept, jeaped down my cheeks. 

«+ The child,’ said | to myself, half aloud, 
‘knows not whol am, nor whence | came, 
and yet he avoids me like a beastof prey. Am 
i then marked on the forehead lke Cain, or 
have I ceased to be like a man, since all men 
spurn me?’ The aversion of the child tortur- 
ed me more than all my three years slavery, 
for I had done him good, and | could not ac- 
cuse him of hating me. 

** T sat down in a wood-yard over against the 
church; what my wishes were | know not ; 
but I remembered it was wormwood to my 
spirit, that none of my old acquaintances should 
have vouchsafed me a greeting—no, not one. 
When the yard was locked up, | unwillingly 
departed to seek a lodging: in turning the 
corner of a street, J ran against my Hannah ;— 
* Mine host of the Sun,’ cried she, and opened 
her arms as if to embrace me— You here 
again, my dear Wolf, God be thanked for your 
return’ Hunger and wretchedness were ex- 
pressed in her scanty raiment; a shameful 
disease had marred her countenance ; her 
whole appearance told me what a wretched 
creature she had become | saw two or three 
dragoons laughing at her from a window, and 
turned my back, with a laugh louder than 
theirs, upon the soldiers’ trull. It did me 
good to find that there was something yet low- 
er in the scale of life than myself. I had never 
loved her. 

‘“ My mother was dead. My small house 
had been sold to pay my creditors. I asked 





er that 
“preceded my first return. 
of all the misery, of all the persecution | had! 
experienced there, aroused my faculties from 

a terrible dead slumber of sullenness, set all! 
my wounds a-bleeding, every nerve a-jarring 
within me. I redoubled my pace—l longed: 
to startie my enemies by the norror of my as- 


*In some parts of Germany, no man can suffer the 
iast severity of the law, unless he confesshis guilt. The 
clearest evidence is not received as an equivalent. Even 


wnurderers have right to this indulgence, if indeed (con-, 


sidering what they suffer in lieu of immediate death) 
indulgence it may be called. 


innocent hearty expectation which) 
The recollection! 


nothing more’ Idrewnearto noman. All 
the world fled from me like a pestilence, but 
Thad at last forgotten shame. Formerly I 
thated the sight of men, because their con- 
tempt was insufferable tome. Now I threw 
myself in the way, and found a savage delight 
in scattering horror around me. I had nothing 
‘more to lose, wy then should I conceal my- 
self? Men expected no good from me, why 
should they have any? 1 was made to bear the 
| punishment of sins I had never commited. 
My infamy was a c.pital, the interest of which 
| Was not Cosy to be exhausted. 

* The whole earth was before me ; in some 

















remote province I might perhaps have sus- 
tained the character of an honest man, but I 
had lost the desire of being so, nay, even of 
seeming such. Contempt and shame had ta- 
ken from me even this lust relic of myself,— 
my resource, now that I had no honour, was) 
to learn to do without it. Had my vanity and 
pride survived my infamy, 1 must have died by 
my own hand. 

‘* What I was to do, I myself knew not. 1 
was determined, however, to do evil ; of so 
much | have some dark recollection. I was 
resolved to see the worst of my destiny. The 
laws, said I to myself, are benefits to the world, 
it is fit that 1 should offend them; formerly 
I had sinned from levity and necessity, but | 
now sinned from free choice, and for my 
pleasure. 

“© My first step was tothe woods. The chase 
had by degress become to me asa passion; | 
thirsted, bike a lover, after thick brakes and 
headlong leaps, and the mad delight of rush- 
ing along the bare earth beneath the pines. 
Besides, | must live. But these were not all. 
1 hated the prince who had published the for- 
est edict, and I believed, that in injuring him, 
I should oniy exercise my natural right of re- 
taliation. The chance of being taken no long- 
er troubled me, for now I had a bullet for 
my discoverer, and I well knew the certainty 
of my aim. I slew every animal that came 
near me: the greater part of them rotted) 
where they died ; for I neither had the power, 
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nor the wish, to sell more than a few of them 
beyond the barriers. Myself lived wretched-| 
ly ; except on powder and shot, I expended 
nothing. My devastations were dreadful, but! 
no suspicions pursued me. My appearance. 
was too poor to exclie any, and my name had 
long since been forgotten. 

“ This life continued for several months. | 
One morning, according to my custom, I had| 
pursued a stag for many miles through the) 
wood. [Tor two hours I had in vain exerted | 


shook asif with an ague, while T lifted my 
gun—my teeth chattered—my breath stood 
motionless in my lungs. For a minute the bar- 
rel hung uncertain between the man and the 
the stag—a minute—and another—anc yet one 
more. Conscience and revenge struggled 
fiercely within me; but the demon trium- 
phed, and the huntsman fell dead upon the 
ground. 

“ My courage fell with him.—Alurderer !/— 
I stammered the word slowly. The wood 
was silent as a church-yard ; distinctly did I 
hear itemMurderer !/—As I drew near, the 
man yielded up his spirit: Long stood 
speechless by the corpse: at last I forced a 
wild laugh, and cried, ‘ no more tales from the 
wood now, my friend!’ I drew him into the 
thicket with his face upwards ! The eyes stood 
suff, and staring upon me. I was sertous 
enough, and silent too. The feeiing of soli- 
tude began to press grievously upon my soul. 

“ Till this time I had been accustomed to 
rail at the over severity of my destiny ; now L 
had done something which was not yet pun- 
ished. An hour before, no man could have 
persuaded me that there existed a being more 
wretched than myself. Now 1 beyan to envy 
myself for what even then I had been. 

“ The idea of God’s justice never come in- 
tomy mind; but I remember a bewildered 
vision of ropes, and swords, and the dying ago- 
nies of a child murderess, which I had wit- 
nessed whenaboy. A certain dim and fear- 
ful idea lay upon my thoughts that my life was 


furfeited. I cannot recollect every thing. [ 
wished that Horn were yet alive. I forced 


myself to call up all the evil the dead man had 
done when in life; but my memory was sadly 
gone. Scarcely could | recollect one of all 
those thousand circumstances, which a quarter 
of an hour before, had been suffered to biow 
my wrath into phrenzy. I could not conceive 
how or why I had become a murderer. 

* 1 was sull standing beside the corpse—TI 





every nerve, and at last I had begun todespair| might Lave stood there for ever—when [ 
of my booty, when, all at once, I perceived the! heard the crack of a whip, and the creaking of 
stately animal exactly at the proper distance!a fruit waggon passing through the wood. 
for my gun—my finger was already on the| ‘The spot where I had done the deed was 
trigger, when, of a sudden, my eye was caught| scarcely a hundred yards from the great path. 





with the appearance of a hat, lying a few pa- 
ces before me on the ground. 1 looked more 
closely, and perceived the huntsman, Robert, 
Horn, lurking behinda massy oak, and taking 
deliberate aim at the very stag I had beea pur-| 
suing : at the sight a deadly coldness crept| 
through my limbs. Here was the man | ha- 
ted above all living things ; here he was, and 
vithin reach of my bullet. At this moment, 
it seemed to me as if the whole world wee at 
the muzzle of my piece; as if the wrath and 
hatred of a thousand lives were all quivering 
in the finger that should give the murderous 
pressure. A dark, fearful, unseen hand was 





upon me ; the finger of my destiny pointed 
irrevocably tothe black moment. 





My arm 





{ must look to my swfety, 
‘+ | bounded like a wild deer into the depths 


of the wood; but while 1 was in my race, it 


struck me that the deceased used to havea 
watch. In erder to pass the barriers, | had 
need of money, and yet scarcely could I muster 
up courage 1o «epproach the place of blood, 
Then | thought for a moment of the devil, 
and, I believe confusedly, of the omnipresence 
of God. | called up all my buldness, and 
strode towards the spot, resolved to dare earth 
and hell to the combat. I found what | had 
expected, and a dollar or two besides, in a 
green silk purse. At first I took all, buta 
sudden thought seized me. It was neither 
that I feared, nor that I was ashamed to add 
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another crime to murders Nevertheless, so 
it was, I threw back the watch and half the 
silver, I wished to consider myself as the per- 
sonal enemy, not as the robber of the slain. 

“ Again I rushed towards the depths of the 
forest. I knew that the wood extended for four 
German miles* northwards, and there border- 
ed upon the frontier.—Till the sun was high 
in heaven, I ran on breathless. The swiftness 
of my flight had weakened the force of my con- 
science, but the moment I laid myself down 
upon the grass, it awoke inall vigour. A thou- 
sand dismal forms fluated before my eyes; a 
thousand knives of despair and agony were in 
my breast. Between a life of restless fear, and 
a violent death, the alternative was fearful, but 
choose I must. I had not the heart to leave 
the world by self-murder, yet scarcely could 1 
bear the idea of remaining in it Hesitating 
between the certain miseries of life, and the 
untried terrors of eternity, alike unwilling to 
live and to die, the sixth hour of my flight pas- 
sed over my head--an hour fu!! of wretched- 
ness, such as no man can utter, such as God 


himself in mercy will spare to me—-even to! 
| time, she was invited to attend a ball in a neigh- 
I drew my; 


me, upon the scaffold. 

“ Again I started on my feet. 
hat over my eyes, as if not being able to look 
lifeless nature in the face, and was rushing in- 
stinctively along the line of a small footpath, 
which drew me into the very heart of the wil- 
derness, when a rough, stern voice immediate- 
ly in front of me cried,‘ Halt ’ The voice 
was close to me, for I had forgotten myself, 
and had never looked a yard before me during 
the whole race. I lifted my eyes, and saw a 
tall savage-looking man advancing towards me, 
with a ponderous clubin his hand. His figure 
was of gigantic size, s6 at least I thought on 
my first alarm: his skin was of a dark mulatto 
yellow, in which the white of his fierce eyes 
stood fearfully prominent Instead of a girdle. 
he had a piece of sailcloth twisted over his 
green woollen coat, and in it I saw a broad 
bare butcher’s knife, and a pistol. The sum- 
mons was repeated, and a strong arm held me 
fast. The sourd ofa human voice had terri- 
fied me,—but the sight of an evil-doer gave 
me heart again. In my condition, I had rea- 
son to fear a good man, but none at all to trem- 
ble before a ruffian. 

«© + Whom have we here ?’ said the appari- 
tion. 

‘‘ Such another as yourself,’ was my answer 
—‘ that is, if your looks don’t belie you.’ 

“*¢ There is no passage this way. Whom 
seek ye here !’ 

«* By what right do you ask?’ returned I, 
boldly. The man considered me leisurely 
twice, from the feet up tothe head, It seem- 
ed as if he were comparing my figure with his 
own, and my answer with my figure— 

* + You speak as stoutly as a beggar,’ said he 
at last. 

* Nearly twenty, English measure. 








“ ¢ That may be—I was one yesterday.’ 

“ The man smiled—* One would swear,’ 
cried he, ‘ you were not much better thon one 
to-day.’ 

“6 ¢ Something worse, friend—I must on.’ 

“ ¢ Softly, friend. What hurries you? 
your time so very precious ?” 

“IT considered with myself for a moment. 
I know not how the words came to the tip of 
my tongue. * Life is short,’ said | at last, * and 
hell is eternal,’ 

“ He looked steadily upon me. * May I be 
d—d,’ suid he, ‘if you have not rubbed shoulders 
with the gallows ere now.’ 

© It may be so. Farewell, till we meet 
again comrade.’ 

(Concluded in our next.) 
——i 
FIRST APPEARANCE, 

The following neat Lale, presents at least a 
true picture of the disappointments which the 
young almost invariably meet with, when they 
become acquainted with the world :— 

Caroline had scarcely seen the sixteenth 
blossoming of the May flower,when,for the first 
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boring village. The world was new to her 
She knew little of the amusements of gay so- 
ciety, except what she had now and then gath- 
ered from books, and still less of dancing. ex- 
cept what she had seen and practised in the 
presence of her instructer. But her lively 
imagination and buoyant spirits did not fail to 
represent to her the allurements of society in 
fascinating colours. 

Her books, needle, and palette, were laid 
aside for this all-important occasion. Her dress 
wes of no concern to her. It was thrown on 
wildly and carelessly, but her well-turned fi- 
gure could not te concealed, and her manner 
of dress to a critical mind, would appear like 
an affected negligent show of her fine person, 
She threw back her black glossy curis, and se- 
cured them by a single clasp, not with a view 
to display her commanding forehead and spark- 
ling black eyes, but that their profusion might 
be no obstucle to her seeing others. Wild, 
free, and volatile, she was conveyed to the place 
appointed, hardly conscious of her own exis- 
tence, so lost was she in the anticipation of the 
new and untried scenes she was about to wit- 
ness. ‘The party assembled. Here was drawn 
the curtain which was to present the first scenc 
of the first act in the great drama of life 

The first hour was spent in giving and re- 
ceiving friendly salutations. She sat in mute 
but not unmoved delight, a witness to this fairy 
land of beauteous smiles and joyous congratu- 
lations But when the company gathered in 
circles for the dance, and the * twangin’ string 
gaed thro’ the merry hall,” she was a stranger 
to every feeling but transport. She still sat 
upon her seat, but roused by the fascination of 
every thing around her, her wild black eye 
beamed out the expression of her soul within. 











Every fibre of her frame seemed alive to ecsta- 
cy, and when it was her turn to take the floor, 
she bounded like a young deer to her place, 
not suspecting she was seen or noticed, so ub- 
sorbed was she in the rapturous spectacle be- | 
fore her. 

She danced,as we might expect one to dance 
with her elastic spirits, animated by the allure- 
ments of novelty and music. 

‘Lhe young men admired the undisguised 
airiuess of her manner and spirits, vied with 
each other for her hand, and summoned their 
pretty speeches to fillherears But Caroline 
knew no preference, and attributed their atten- 
tions to accident, and considered their fine 
speeches as the common stock of society, re- 
tailed alike by every individual according as 
chance furnished an occasion. She did not es- 
cape the notice of her own sex. 


of arising star, and envious of the caresses 
bestowed on her, begun under the guise of 
smiles to beg an introduction —QOh ! degener- 
ate humzn nature, entirely ignorant of the un- 
generous passions of mankind, herself unspot- 
ted purity, she thought the world was as it ap- 
peared: that every smile was the emanation 
of a heart unbittered as her own; that these 
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ed, and as she could not recollect how she de- 
meaned herself, there was a possibility that her 
conduct might be exceptionable. Her sensi- 
bility (which was not an obscure trait in her 
character,) was now roused to its highest pitch. 

She had not long been engaged in repenting 
of her thoughtlessness, and making resolutions 
io observe a more rigid course of conduct, when 
she was informed by another that the reports 
she so deeply lamented were scandalousasper- 
sions thrown out by those who were under ap- 
prehensions of being supplanted by her. This 
single suggestion was enough to point out to 
her sagacious mind the natyre of every malice, 
and every species of detraction which human 
beings make use of to bring others on a level 
with themselves, and to extinguish every light 
which would make their own obscurity more 


Those to} visible. * * * * » * 
whom society was more familiar, ever jealous | 


Caroline is yet young—but the short time 
she has mingled with society, has taught her, 
that we enter it with hopes and feelings which 
a more extensive intercourse is sure to disap- 
point ; that all the bitterness and rancour which 
so often obtrude themselves among equals in 
society, are not the original ingredients of our 
natures, but taught by the commerce of the 





advances to ber acquaintance were the forms 
of initiation into that society with which she 
was as yet so much enchanted. 

Poor gi'l! How litle did she dream that 
those smiles were veils which envy and malice 


had raised to hide their own horrid features !| 


How little did she dream that those voluntary 
courtesies on the part of her own sex, were 
mere subterfuges to expose to ridicule her un- 
guarded volatiliy !—But such was the truth. 
‘They played off on her unsuspecting mind ull 
they were satisfied. She went home delight- 
ed. Weeks and weeks were spent in review- 
ing the events of that happy night, and enjoy- 
ing in rapturous anticipation other similar pas- 
times. 

But it is not the lot of human beings long to 
enjoy an unruffled calm of delight. Caroline 
was by no means anexception. The current 
of ber happy thoughts was disturbed by the 
unexpected communication of a kind friend. 

It was this—Reports were in circulation that 
when at the ball, Caroline was rude in her 
manners, * volatile,’ * too much pleased with 
attentions,’ * thought too much of herself,’ ‘ did 
not behave as a young Miss ought to behave,’ 


&c. Unmindful that she had excited any no-|city. 


tice, and scarcely conscious that she herself 
had played a part in the assembly, she was 
thunder-struck! Not as yet suspecting that 
any thing but her own conduct could give rise 
to these reports, she at once believed that all 
was true.—She tried to review the events ol 
the night, but her recollection was limited to 
what she saw, for she thought herself as yet 
but little other than a spectator.—-The only 


world—-by that desire of being the object oi 
'preferment when we once begin to cunsider 
| ourselves as units in society. 

| Her high hopes have indeed been disappoint- 
ed, but she is too magnanimeus to denounce 
the world in disgust. Not unconscious that 
her attractions are less than when her native 
volatility was unrepressed, she still enjoys her 
associates. But she is not without the convic- 
lion that the pleasures of social intercourse are 
much blighted by the stifled rules of conduct 
to Wuich the envy of some and the censures of 
others confine us—and when she sees a beau- 
tiful young female entering society, assailed by 
the same shafts that had been uimed at her, 
;She utters no murmur of reprobation but the 
sigh—** Such is life.” 


——r iad heel 


THE TRAVELLER. 


** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
* From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 


FLORENCE BY MOONLIGIIT. 

A river, even in acity that has no trade, still 
presents a busy and an animating scene. In 
Fiorence, the Arno, withits numerous bridges, 
offers all that is most gay and attractive in the 
Its waters, radiant, and sparkling in the 
mid-day sun, add life to the whole prospect, 
ahd when the heat is spent, and night closes in, 
the landscape assumes a mellow hue,the starry, 
cloudiess sky, and clear pale moon, shining as 
it does in these southern climates, with the 
splendour but of a lessened cay. ‘The sensa- 
tions produced from the continued return, on 
each succeeding morning, of unchanging love- 
iy weather, is peculiariy striking to those who 
have been accustomed to the turbulence of u 














result of the retrospeet was, that she was pleas- 
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northern sky. You lie down and rise to the 
same glorious light, and meet again, as eve- 
ning comes, the same soothing feelings. 

A traveller thinks that he has seen a city 
when he has rolled through her streets, and 
looked upon her fine edifices and noble pala- 
ces. And yet I would not give one solitary 
midnight hour in Florence, in which I can 
wander through her deserted streets, see the 
long perspective, end wonder at each angle, 
how the narrow arches, and opposing buttress- 
€s are to open up into other succeeding lines, 
for whole weeks of idle sights, 

My first impressions of Florence have all 
been by noonlight, in solitary evening walks.— 
The heats of the day are excessive, and as 
there is no twilight, it is in the serene and si- 
lent midnight hour that you love to wander 
forth, and inhale the cool breeze and freshened 
air—How beautiful it is to gaze on the splen- 
dour of the moon-beams, reflected on the Arno, 
showiny its bridges in grand perspective, the 
city and huge masses of ancient buildings, ly- 
ing in deep full shadow before you, the rays 
hardiy reaching to the centre of the narrow 
streets, while they glitter on the tops of tow- 
ers and buildings. whose projecting square 
roofs, almost touching each other, rear their 
ponderous bulk against the clear blue sky. 

In sucha night as this, (the calm night of a 
sultry day,) sallying forth as was my custom, 
and passing through narrow alleys, I chanced 
to enter a market-place, chiefly resorted to by 
the poorer inhabitants of the city. 

lt was crowded with numbers of this class, 
who, with famished haste, seemed eager to 
buy their little stores of provisions, battling 
and barguining with clamorous, but good hu- 
moured vociferations ; all complaining loudly 
that the venders demanded too much for their 
goods ; but yet seasoning their reproaches with 
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crowd began gradually to disperse, and I walk- 
ed along to the more distant precincts, among 
public buildings, gloomy palaces and dark 
walls. 

Traversing the great centre of the city, 
along streets darkened from the height of the 
buildings, I passed along these iinmense edifi- 
ces with strange feelings of solitude, as if ina 
dream, as if the gay and peopled world had 
vanished, and these gloomy mementos of the 
past alone remained. It was night, and in this 
distant spot, and not a soul was stirring, nota 
foot was heard, when, on crossing a narrow 
ally, the prospect suddenly opened, and the 
slanting rays of the full moon. falling witha 
softened light among the magnificent movu- 
ments of ancient times, displayed a spiendid 
scene. 

At that moment the tower bell of the prison 
struck loud and long, tolling with a slow and 
swinging motion, seeming from the effect of 
reverberation, to cover and fill the whole city ; 
even in day this bell is distinguished from any 
Il ever heard; but in the dead silence of the 
night it sounded full and solemn. Impressed 
by the feelings excited by the grandeur of the 
scene, I still prolonged my walk, and inseansi- 
bly wandered on. The silence of the night 
was unbroken, save by an occasional distant 
sound, arising from the busiest quarter of the 
city, or from time to time by the song of the 
nightingale, which reached me fiom the rich 
and beautiful gardens that skirt the wails of 
Florence, recalling to my mind the voice of 
that sweet bird as I heard it when detained in 
the narrow valley of the gloomy Arco. I re- 
membered how its little song thrilled through 
the long melancholy of the night, a lengthened 
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‘oft repeated note, which still came floating on 
‘the air likea light sleep. Involved in these 
musings of lulled and idle thought, I suddcnly 


much drollery and repartee, which, in spite of| beheld in the distance,issuing from the portals 


the sorry, meagre, half-naked fizures that were 


presented to the eye, gave a gaiety inconceiva- 
ble to the whole scene. Among those compo- 
sing the different groups, tall finely- formed 
women, with dishevelled hair, pale faces, and 
care-worn couitenances, made a conspicuous 
part. ‘hese with the venders of meat, their 
boys, dogs and men, stalking with bare arms 
and grisly visages, filled up the picture ; while 
dim and frequent lamps darkly showed all the 
dismalness of the place, and the wretchedness 
of the food they were purchasing. 

Among the crowd | distinguished a woman 
who, with her little daughter, set apart, a dis- 
tance from the busy, boisterous crew ; waiting 
while her husband bargained for what their 
necessities required. She seemed poor as the 
others ; but she was beautiful, and presented 
one of those feeling-touching countenances, 
which the eye of a painter would have dwelt 
on with delight ; one which Da Vinci might 
have followed, and such as Carlo Dolce would 
have copied for one of his Madonnase ‘The 





of a large edifice, forms invested in black, bear- 
jing torches, which, casting a deepened shid- 
‘ow around, rendered their dark figures only 
dimly visible. Still increasing in numbers as 
|they emerged from the building, they advan- 
‘ced with almost inaudible steps; gliding along 
with slow and equal pace, like beings of anoth- 
er world, and recalling to mind ali that we had 
heard or read of Italy in the dark ages of mys- 
tery and superstition. As they approached, 
low and lengthened tones fell upon the ear ; 
when the mournful chaunting of the service 
of the dead, told their melancholy and sacred 
office. Lhe flame of the torches, scarcely 
fanned by the still air, flung a steady light on 
the bier which they bore, gleaming with par- 
tial glare on the glittering ornaments, that, ac- 
cording to the manner of this country, covered 
the pall. 

I looked with a long fixed gaze on the sol- 
emn scene, till, passing on in the distance, it 
disappeared, leaving a stream of light, which 
lost by degrees, in the darkness of night, seem- 


























ei like a vision. 
mind had’ in them a grand and impressive 
simplicity, a mild and melancholy repose, 
which assimilated well with the hopes of a 


The images presented to the 


better world. Itseemed like adream, yet the 
impression was indelible. Be... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
‘« In pleasure seek for something new.” 











Yesterday, To-morrow, and To-day. — What 
is yesterday ? A name given to what is dead, 
which but for its death, could not have had a 
name. Yesterday gives up the very preten- 
sions of his life. His fate is strange. Good 
deeds may have been done during his exis- 
tence, or crimes may have marked his pro- 
gress, but they are buried with him in the 
grave of time. True it is, their effects remain 
to bless or punish the beings who transacted 
them The moment yesterday is christened, 
isthe moment that proves him dead. He 
leaves a survivor whose name is * To-day”— 
the name that yesterday had previously pos- 
sessed—and whose fate will be to receive his 
predecessor’s new name, and to follow him to 
the region of silence and death to-morrow. 

To-morrow’s fate 1s still more singular : he 
can never be said to live—but he never perish- 
es.— When the clock at night peals out twelve, 
fancy may picture him being born—and du- 
ring the dull hours of darkness, his expected 
approsch may excite all the feelings of which 
our nature is capable. The crime covered 
wretch anticipates his coming with fear, the 
lover with impatience, the calm philosophic 
mind with unmoved placidity ; but he disap- 
points them ali—he never comes—loved aud 
dreaded as he is, still he shrouds himself in 
obscurity, and remains unseen. 
disembodied spirit, which is permitted to haunt 
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finding the smith absent from the shop, they 
concluded to go to the house : having reached 
the door, said one to the other ** come Haunse, 
you ax about de smit,” “ nain, nain, (said the 
other) but you can tell so better as I can, vell 
den so I knocks.” The mistress of the house 
came to the door, Haunse then inqul'ed, * is 
de smit mitin ?” “ Sir,” said the women ; “ is 
de smit mitin?” “ I cannot understand you” said 
the woman; Haunse then bawled out, “ Vot 
de debii, I say, is the smit mitin?” The other 
Dutchman, perceiving that the woman could 
not understend Haunse, stepped up, pushed 
him aside, and said, “ Let a man come up what 
can say something ; Js de filack smit shopfin 
the hoose #” 
—_ 

Relicks.—A traveller on the continent,visit- 
ing the cathedral of , was shown by the 
sacristan, among other marvels, a dirty opaque 
glass phial. After eyeing it some time, the 
traveller said, “ Do you cail this a relick? 
W hy, it is empty.”—*“ Empty,” retorted the 
sacristan indignantly, “ Sir, it contains some of 
the darkness that Moses spread over the land 
of Egypt.” 





— 

Lord Norbury.-A man having been capi- 
tally convicted before his Lordship, was as 
usual, asked what he had to say why judgment 
of death should not pass against him? “ Say,” 
replied he, “ why, 1 think the joke has been 
carried far enough already, and the less that is 
said about it the better—so if you please, my 
Lord, we’ll drop the subject.” “ The subject 





may drop,” replied his Lordship. 
—————————————————————————————————— 
SUMMARY. 














An elegant cement may be made from rice flour, 
| which is at present used for that purpose in China and 


He is like a! Japan. It is only necessary to mix the rice flour inti- 


\mately with cold water, and gently simmer it over the 


the mind of man—and he is ever suggesting | Stes when it readily forms a delicate and durable ce- 


to us that the day is departing, that it is sink 


ing to the tomb of its predecessor, yesterday, 


| ment, not only answering all the purposes of common 
| paste, but admirably adapted for joining together na- 
|per, cards, &c. im forming the various tasteful orna- 


and either buoys up the mind with hope, or| ments, which afford so much employment and amuse- 


harrows it with fear of what he himself shall | ment to the ladies. 
and it Plastic clay, models, busts, bassorelievos, &c. may be 


produce——but lo! the morning breaks, 
is to-day. 

This is the best boon of heavento man. To 
day gives opportunity for improving our exist- 
ence, avd becoming what the Omniscient in- 
tended we should become, useful members of 
socie’y, virtuous and happy beings. The past 
vanishes from our view—a glorious future 
opens upon the sight—but let us not wait for 
the promised to-morrow’s arrival to improve 
that future: Let to-day engross all our atten- 
tion, as the future will be either miserable or 
happy, according to our present deeds. If we 
look buck upon yesterday, it is a very shadow, 
empty and useless as the promised gifts of to- 
morrow. ~~ — 

Two Dutchmen, nut long since, had occa- 


When made to the consistence of 


ormed ; and the articles, when dry, are susceptible of 
a high polish, and are very valuable. 
Church Musie.—Truman Hastings has issued prope 
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sion to go to a blacksmith’s on business, and |in the 60th year of his age. 


sals for publishing in the city of roy, a semi-weekly 
paper, to be called the Troy Review, or Religious and 
Musical Repository ; to be devoted to religious subjects, 
and christian psalinody. 
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MARRIED, 

At Saugatuck, Con. on Monday the 9th inst. by the 
Rev. E. Hooker, Mr. WiiiiaMm G. Burr, of Galway, 
Saratoga county, N. ¥. and of the firm of Baldwinand 
Burr of this city, to Miss Many Wakeman, of the 
former place. 

At Scriba, Oswego county, onthe Ist inst Mr. Rict- 
ARD OLIPHANT, editor and proprietor of the Auburn 
Free Press, to Miss Ann H. JoneEs. 

DIED, 
In this city, on the Lith instant, Mc, Wm. MELLES, 








FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE HERO OF CHAMPLAIN. 


No deadly ball, the gallant Hero slew— 

Nor sword, nor bayonet, his life-blood shed ; 
But fell disease her venom’d arrow threw, 

And brave Macdonough slumber’d with the dead. 


rom kindred, home and country—far away— 
While borne by gentle breezes o'er the deep, 
When homeward bound, he fell to death a prey :-— 
Oh weep, ye sons of fair Columbia, weep! 


Another Hero of the lakes is gone— 

No more his brilliant star, its light shall shed ;— 
Then mourn, ye sons of freedom, weep and mourn, 
For gallant Perry and Macdonough dead! 


Oh wear, Columbia wear, the cypress-crown! 

But plant the laurel o’er each hero's tomb; 

For though their spirits have forever flown, 

Yet o’er their graves,should lasting flowrets bloom. 


Farewell our country’s pride, our nation’s boast, 
Ye who aloft, our starry banner spread ; 

‘Then fought and conquer’d England's host, 
And wav'd the Eagle, o'er the Lion’s head. 


Our nation’s annals shall your deeds record— 
Our nation’s sons, your gallant feats proclaim ; 
Ken Europe’s kings their praises will award, 
‘Tho’ tyrant’s tremble, at Columbia’s name. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
REMEMBER ME—TO A FRIEND. 


When on thy pillow thou reclin’st, 
May heaven’s blessings rest on thee, 

When solitude and thought combin’'st 
To make thee sad, Remember me. 


But, ah! ne’er let a thought destroy, 
‘Thy happiness, that should not be ; 
But when a pray’r thy thoughts employ ; 
Oli! wilt thou then, Remember me. 


And when with gay companions dear, 
Waste not a single thought on me, 

But when alone thou drop’st a tear 
For old Lang Syne, Remember me. 


And never let melancholy steal, 
Those pleasures that were dear to thee ; 
But think of friendship’s sacred seal 


And then, O then, Remember me. C. 
~<a 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
AN ADDRESS TOBEAUTY. 
Co seek instruction from the rose, 
The flower so much admired, 
Tho’ blooming, lonely, oft it grows, 
And oit, the muse inspired. 
Its lovely hues do quite surpa 
Ail other flowers beside, 
But soon it withers in the blast, 
No longer here to ‘bide. 
*}Yis thus that like the fairest flower, 
Thy charms as soon may fade, 
Death may perhaps in one short hour 
Cousign thee to the grav: Lovis. 
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PROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM, 
THE VIRTUOUS MAN. 


I love the man whose noble soul 
Would scorn to bow beneath 
The winter storms that wildly roll 

Along this vale of death. 
Who—as he looks along the sky, 

And sees the clouds come on, 
Awaits their fury patiently, 

And says * thy will be done.” 


I love the man that never knew 
Malice, or pride, or scorn, 

But on the world’s rank bosom grew 
Mild as a summer's morn. 

Who, when offences vile came o'er 
His tranquil little heaven, 

Forgave them all—and only ask’d 
In turn ‘ to be forgiven.’ 


Llove the*man that never spurn’d 
The needy from his door, 

Whose heart with gen’rous pity burn’& 
Who lov‘d to feed the poor— 

And gave whate’er he had to give 
Nor ask'd return again, 

But pointed to the Heavens and said ; 
* Thank not the clouds for rain.’ 


For oh! to such an one there is 
A nameless something given, 
That melts the heart to tenderness, 
And turns the soul to heaven. 
And then his end, with eye serene, 
He meets the grisly king— 
For hope sits smiling o’er the scene, 
The grave illumining. 





*“« We know these things to be mere trifles.”’ 


Answer to PUZZLES in our /ast. 
Puzz_E 1-—Because L is a liquid sound, 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and tranquil slumber § 
Add, to that word, the letter 5, 
How strange the metamorphose js! 
There will appear, to your admiring view, 
One syllable transposed to two :-— 
What plural was, is plural now no more, 
And sweet is now, what bitter was before. 
If. 
All attentive my first to false tales that are told, 
Though ‘tis teue | was with father Abraham of old, 
In my last every year many thousands are laid, 
How transient, alas, is all human parade! 
On earth let a jester be ever so droll, 
He never can jest if he is in my whole. 
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WANTED 


A boy from 14 to 15 years old, as an apprentice to the 
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